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the day, such aa ' Balls at St. James's ;' ' The Em- 
ployment« of the Royal Family ;" ' The King going 
oat with the Fo.x Hounds, &c. — numbers of his early 
designs are from novels and poems, the very names of 
which are now only preserved in his beautiful Art. 
By the goldsmiths he was employed in deaigning orna- 
ments for plate from the Wellington Shield, to spoon- 
handles for George IV. 

The species of his employment formed his style, 
which, resulting from the haste required by trades- 
men, appeared slight and unsubstantial by the side of 
the works of artists who were enabled to give more 
time to their productions. His practice, also, limited 
the size of his works ; and with people, therefore, who 
judge of pictures, in any degree, by the space they 
occupy on the walls of galleries, or the quantity of 
minute detail within that space, Stotbard will rank 
as a pamter of minor importance ; while all who esti- 
mate Art by the soul that lives in it, will place him 
with the very few painters who have possessed imagi- 
nation of the highest order, and have yet restrained 
themselves from over-stepping " the modesty of 
Nature." 

It must, however, be acknowledged that it is in his 
smallest pictures and drawings only that we feel there 
is nothing more to be desired ; when he repeated his 
subjects on a larger scale, which he sometimes did for 
the Exhibition, they have in general too much the 
character of magnified sketches. This may have 
made him say, near the close of his life, " I feel that 
I have not done what I might have done." Yet, per- 
haps, this is the feeling at last of every painter. 

it is scarcely possible but that among the thousands 
of Stothard's productions repetitions of himself should 
not occur ; nor that he should not occasionally have 
adopted ideas suggested by the Antique or by the old 
masters. He not seldom reminds us of Raphael, often 
of Rubens, and sometimes of Watteau ; but he does 
so a^ one worthy to rank with them, and ai they 
remind us of their predecessors. Yet his works will 
bear the deduction of every such instance of imitation, 
and of every repetition of himself, and we shall be 
surprised to see how much of the most beautiful origi- 
nal imagery will remain. His designs for the ' Nove- 
list's Library' remind us of no other painter. In 
these, all is direct from Nature — and, as many of the 
novels in this collection were not very far in date from 
his own time, he gave the dresses of his day and the 
style of furniture. 

Those charming works gained him first the admira- 
tion, and then the friendship of Flaxman ; for on see- 
ing some of them in a shop-window, the great sculp- 
tor determined to make the acquaintance of an artist 
with whose taste his own was so nearly allied. 

Stothard's illustrations of ' The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress,' sixteen in number, belong to the highest order 
of Sacred Art. Here are images of holiness, of 
purity, and of childlike innocence, worthy of that 
beautiful poem. And they are as gi'aceful to the eye 
as to the mind, the Art entirely aiding the sentiment. 
The one from among them which I should select as 
peculiarly an eJFusion of stothard's own mind, for I 
can see in it no resemblance to any other painter, is 
that in which Christian is received by Discretion, Pru- 
dence, Piety, and Charity into the Palace Beautiful.* 

Another aeries of Stothard's designs, and which, 
though quite distinct from these, is evidently one in 
which bo took great delight, is that from ' Robinson 
Crusoe.' In looking at some of these one is almost 
more impressed with the solitude of the shipwrecked 
man than in reading the book. 

His humor is as true and as delicate as that of A d- 
dison. His illustrations of the * Spectator' are there- 
fore perfect ; but the picture in which he has displayed 
the most of discrimination of character is his ' Canter- 
bury Pilgrims.' The personages of Chaucer all seem 
to pass before our eyes as if they were shown to us by 
a painter contemporary with the poet. If one has less 
of the real character than the rest, it is perhaps the 
Wife of Bath, She seems too young and too graceful 
for the merry dame who had buried five husbands. 
Yet he has well contrived to make it evident that her 
talk and laugh are loud, by their attracting the atten- 
tion of those who arc riding before and behind her, as 
well as of the persons closest to her. 

Like Hogarth, Stothard rarely had recourse to the 
model in Painting. The truth is, that the minds of 
both were so completely filled with a store of imagery 
collected immediately from Nature, and so vividly was 
this store preserved, that they could at will select and 
embody on canvas whatever was most appropriate to 
the subject in hand. TBe operation of Painting is 
always an exercise of memory, — for oven with a model 
in the room, the transfer of what the painter sees is 
but a recollection, and the difference between those 
who can only paint with models at hand, and those 

* The original pictur«8 from the * Pilgrim's Progress' 
arc in the collection of Mr. S. Jones Loyd, who also pos. 
■esses the finest of the larger works of Slolhard with 
V bich I am acquainted, the 'Jacob's Dream.' 



who, like Hogarth and Stothard, and many, no doubt, 
among the old masters (of whom Mfobael Angelo 
must certainly have been one) can draw on the 
stores of their minds for their models — the difference 
between such is only that the latter class have the 
power of retaining images longer in their memories 
than others — a power no doubt in a great degree to be 
acquired. Hogarth tells us that he set himself to ac- 
quire it, — and he certainly did so to an extraordinary 
extent. He belonged to a very dificrent class of 
painters from those who sit at home and consult en- 
gravings, or their copies of pictures, for precedents. 
His habits seem to have been anything but sedentary, 
— and I know that Stothard's were not. When not 
engaged at his easel, his time was almost always spent 
in long walks through the streets and suburbs of Lon- 
don. In the summer he was fond of country excur- 
sions, and for one entire summer) as I have heard him 
say, he and one or two companions lived in a tent 
on the coast, I think, near Jlamsgate, where they 
hired a boat and spent days in sailing; and, from 
the mode in which this summer was passed, he proba- 
bly found an advantage when illustrating 'Robinson 
Crusoe.' 

Among the great painters of whom 1 have been 
speaking, it is gratifying to observe that Stothard and 
Wilkie were both students, and very assiduous stu- 
dents of this Academy. Fla.\man aud Chanlrey also 
learned all that an Academy could teach them within 
the walls of Somerset House — and were I permitted 
to mention the names of living artists who have acquir- 
ed the elements of their Art within the Academy, a list 
highly honorable to the Institution could be made out. 
— 1 call your attention to these facts, because Acade- 
mies are sometimes compared to Colleges, and the 
inference is, that as Colleges can do little towards pro- 
ducing Poets, Academies can do little towards pro- 
ducing Painters. It should be remembered however, 
that Poetry makes use of the language that is common 
to all ; and though the refinements of that language 
may not be acquired without boobs, yet books are not 
confined to Colleges. The Painter, the Sculptor, and 
the Architect, on the other band, have to acquire the 
mastery of a language of their own, involving many 
studies and much mechanical practice. These can only 
be acquired in a school, and under the guidance of 
experienced teachers; and though Academies can 
neither create genius nor supply patronage, the two 
conditions necessary to the existence of Art, they may 
materially as.sist both. 

I believe that it will be found generally that what 
is called Academic Art (by way of disparagement,) 
in other words/earned mediocrily, has preceded their 
formation; and that when original genius has after- 
wards appeared, it has always been benefitted by them. 
Lebrun, with all his talents, was, in the ordinary sense 
of the words, an academic artist^ and he was so before 
the establishment of the French Academy. Some 
time after that institution had been in operation, 
Watteau appeared ; not that Watteau was formed by 
the Academy, for he was formed by the study of Na- 
ture engrafted on the art of Rubens— but the Acade- 
my did not hinder his appearance, nor destroy him 
after he became one of its members. 

But I will go farther back. Neither Raphael nor 
Michael Angelo were able to transmit the essence of 
their art to their pupils. The art of Raphael died 
with him, and if it has in later schools in any degree 
revived, it has done so chiefly in Academies. Michael 
Angelo, with all the pains he took, was unable to 
make an historical painter of Sebastian del Piombo, 
whoso genius could not rise above dignified portrait ; 
and Vas3.ari, also the scholar and enthusiastic admirer 
of Michael Angelo, became but the founder of a 
school of machinists. 

The obligations of Hogarth and of Reynolds to 
academies have been denied. Hogarth, indeed, did 
not acquire his Imagination, his inexhaustible fertility 
of Invention, his humor or his pathos in an academy ; 
but he acquired his knowledge of the human figure 
(without which all these qualities must have remained 
unknown to the world) in the subscription academy 
opened by Sir James Thornhill. It is very true that 
Keynolds had not studied in an academy. But it was 
a cause to him of lamentation, not of boasting. Hear 
his own modest words — " Not having the advantage 
of an early academic education," he says, " I never 
had the facility of drawing the naked figure which an 
artist ought to have." After this wo may fairly say, 
when we are told of eminent artists who have not 
studied in academies, that it would have been better 
for them if they had done so. 

It has been said by a modern opponent of all such 
Institutions that "to produce other Raphaels they 
must go through the same process that Raphael him- 
self went through."— This I believe ; but I believe 
also that the process must be gone through with pow- 
ers of mind and delicacy of taste equal to Raphael's ; 
and then I doubt not but that the success may be as 
complete in a modern academy as it was in the school 
of Perugino. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

[In publishing the following criticisms on the 
Exhibition of the Koyal Academy, we wish it to 
be distinctly understood that we by no means 
fully endorse them. They are written by a 
new correspondent, a young American artist of 
promise, who states candidly what we believe 
are his sincere opinions. We desire that our 
journal should be the field of fair and frank 
discussion upon all questions connected with the 
Arts, and, therefore, we give a place to these 
letters, although they take, as we think, too low 
a view of the English school, and particularly of 
some of its more recent manifestations.] 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROyALACADEIVIY— No I. 

One needs but to look around the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy to become convinced of the 
inability of an Academy conducted on the princi- 
ples of this to promote the advancement of Art. 
A school conducted like that of Diisseldorf may 
be efficacious, but an institution of which the 
object is not to train its members in the princi- 
ples of Art, but to honor by a title a chosen few, 
cannot. 

Be that as it may, the great event of the sea- 
son has arrived, and the Royal Academy, the 
greatest — if we may believe its own testimony — 
and the most useless, excepting our own — of the 
age, has thrown open its doors to the public, on 
paying one shilling for admittance. One feels 
at a loss what to consider the characteristic of 
the English school. They claim color, and from 
the extravagant laudations he sees occasionally 
in the English journals, a person who has not 
the opportunity of correcting these impressions 
by sight, might get the idea that Etty , Frost and 
Pickersgill were really hard upon Titian. I 
can imagine no justification for such ruling, ex- 
cept the excessive vanity of the English as a 
nation, and their obstinate blindness to the 
merits of all other schools. In looking for some 
term which shall express the impression with 
which English Art strikes me, I can find nothing 
so apt as that which occurred in one of the papers 
not long since — " The perfection of mediocrity." 
It expresses all that there is notable in it. 
On entering the rooms, one looks in vain for 
some idea of greatness — something which he 
shall desire never to forget. You carry away 
no impression, except a confused one of nude 
women, muddy color, mingled with faint recol- 
lections of Gil Bias, Don Quixote, The Vicar 
of Wakefield, &c. Of landscape — a branch in 
which the English are great, as far as talent 
can be great, and in Turner great to the height of 
genius — ^I do not speak at present ; but from those 
branches which they include under the general 
term of higher Art, the unavoidable impression 
is, that there is a total lack of genius, and that 
very little of the talent is of a high order. Me- 
diocrity stares you in the face on cyery side. It 
is hard to say anything of such a collection, ex- 
cepting as a whole : the continual picking out 
faults becomes irksome to both critic and reader, 
and beauties it is hard to find. 

The figure pictures are mainly of an order 
which the Spectator dubs with the title of story 
pictures, being those which, not aspiring to the 
title of historical, yet form part of a narrative. 
Of this class of painters, Leslie seems to be ac- 
knowledged as the head. He is represented by 
three pictures — Beatrice, from Much Ado About 
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Nothing; Tom Jones showing Sophia Western 
herself as the best security for his good beha- 
vior ; and a Scene from Henry VIII. — Queen 
Catherine delivering her message to Capucius. 
Of these, the first, a half length figure, is by far 
the best. The others arc exceedingly coumion- 
place, and many years behind the pictures by 
which his fame was made. Leslie is a man of 
undoubted talent, but ncTer rises to the height 
of genius. To the abstract or imaginative he 
never ventures, and it is better so. His color 
is little more than black and white, and where 
there is a positive color attempted it is very 
crude. In the same category may be enume- 
rated — Scene from King Lear, by Cope, E. A. ; 
The Gross of Green Spectacles, by Maclise, R. 
A. ; Griselde, from Chaucer's Clerli's Tale, by 
Redgrave, A. ; Griselde and the Queen of the 
Day, from Boccacio, by Elmore, A. ; The Es- 
cape of Francesco di Carrara, by Eastlake, R. 
A. ; A scene from Don Quixote, by Frith, A. ; 
Another Escape of Carrara, by Hook. Of 
tliese, the best are those by Frith and Elmore. 
The former trenches on Leslie's ground, and is 
quite as much at home there, while the pictures 
of Elmore are certainly equal to nearly anything 
in the exhibition. They are simple, not over- 
loaded with figures, well colored, and more care- 
fully studied than the others — indeed there is 
almost an approach to German feeling in them. 
In Historical Art, you look in vain for any- 
thing indicating a higher motive than those of 
the class just mentioned. The historical pic- 
tures are essentially story pictures, and are no 
more entitled to the distinction they claim than 
a story of the life of Robin Hood is to the name 
of a history. James II. receiving the news of 
the landing of the Prince of Orange, by Ward, 
A., is a common-place sort of costume piece, 
feeble in light and shade, and poor in color. 
Cope, R. A., exhibits two sketches for frescoes, 
painted in the House of Lords, not particularly 
bad. I can find in none of the pictures I have 
mentioned even an effort at dramatic action : the 
figures take their places and expression by the 
choice of the painter, not by the necessities of the 
conception. There is no strong impulse of feel- 
ing animating the whole : 

"Dead and passionless and cold," 
one feels no sympathy with them : there is no 
instinctive impulse to share in the action— in 
short, there is no great motive leading out and 
binding together the paTtspf the picture, linking 
them in one chain of emotion, so that each part 
becomes a necessary constituent of the whole, 
without which the rest would be imperfect. 
You may, and in some cases must, admire the 
conception of an individual character ; but you 
cannot see the peculiar modification or develop- 
ment of it which would be exhibited in these par- 
ticular circumstances. In the scriptural pic- 
tures the same characteristics are still more 
strongly developed : they are distinguishable in 
no wise from the mythological. Devoid of reli- 
gious feeling, there is, of course, nothing at- 
tempted to be taught in them— no elevating 
emotion produced. Pickersgill, A., furnishes a 
Samson betrayed, the only perceivable motive 
of which is the display of nude human forms, 
and the skill of the artist in drawing and color. 
Samson lies asleep on the lap of Delilah, while 
some Philistines are cutting off his hair. On 
the left are two women sitting on the floor, who, 
with Delilah, are wrought up into a very tragic 



state of mind — an agony of terror — and nude to 
the waist. Now, I am far from objecting to the 
representing the nude figure, but let it be always 
with regard to propriety. One cannot avoid 
asking himself what the supernumerary women 
have to do there, or why, if there is so much 
danger as they pretend, they do not go away. 
At the same time, it might be suggested that 
womanly instinct would prompt them to gather 
their fallen robes around them at the entrance 
of those strange men. I believe it to be espe- 
cially the case in Eastern countries, that the 
females are chary of their charms. The draw- 
ing is faulty, and of the coloring, which is that 
of the school of Etty, I will speak in general 
terms. Following this in merit, as well as in 
order, are Susannah and the Elders, by Patten, 
A. — the Susannah being a very smiling damsel, 
and not apparently over particular, and, cer 
tainly, from her appearance, not accounting for 
the partiality of the elders — Pluto carrying 
away Proserpine, Pickersgill, A., and Andro- 
meda, Frost, A. Of the same class is the Dis- 
arming of Cupid, by Frost. The object in 
these pictures seems to be to introduce as many 
nude female figures as possible, without any re- 
gard to the requirement of the story, or the 
propriety of action. It is with genuine plea- 
sure that we turn from them to such pictures as 
Hart's Rejoicing of the Law: a Jewish Festival 
— the interior of a Synagogue, with a proces- 
sion bearing the books of the law. Though not 
pretending to great dignity of conception, it is 
a most charming picture, rich in color, strong, 
and concentrated in attraction. 

Landseer appears in two pictures, the larger 
of which, the Duke of Wellington and the 
J\Iarchioness of Douro en the Field of Water- 
loo, is generally regarded as a failure. The 
other, A Highlander digging his sheep out of 
the snow, is a less ambitious and more attract- 
ive picture. Landseer is an artist who, though 
possessed of much talent, has been overrated. 
Though not a great genius, he possesses the 
charm of being true to himself. He gives you 
the animal, entering faithfully into its charac- 
teristics as a natural historian. The habits and 
disposition of the subject are truly rendered, 
and the externals are represented with a won- 
derful degree of skill ; but you look for him in 
vain in such scenes as the Lion hunts of Vernet, 
in the life and animation of the wild and tame- 
less creature. He is conscious of the extent of 
his powers, and is worthy of all praise for the 
conscientiousness with which he confines himself 
to his gifts. 

One striking feature in English Art, is the 
tendency of a certain school to the ideas of the 
Purists, adopting in their admiration of early 
religious Art, all its characteristics, the hard- 
ness of outline, and dryness of the early Ger- 
man and Italian schools. The movement has 
been led here by Herbert, the great religious 
painter of England, and followed in this exhibi- 
tion by Millais and Hunt, young artists of great 
talent, especially the former. He exhibits a 
scene from the childhood of Christ, who, playing 
in his father's workshop, has wounded his hand, 
and, holding it up to his mother, who kneels be- 
side him, the blood has fallen on his foot, as if 
foreshadowing the piercing of his hands and 
feet. The picture is full of the mysticism of 
early Art, and it is to be regretted that the 
artist, in common with his school, should have 



adopted all the imperfections which that age 
would have avoided^had there been sufficient 
mechanical skill in it. Dyce, R. A., has a pic- 
ture — TheJ\Ieeting of Jacob and Rachel — which 
exhibits the same characteristics, but mingled 
with more common sense, though not a great 
picture. 

Concerning the color of the English school, as 
exemplified in Etty, their head, we have heard 
so much in laudation — though , be it remembered, 
from themselves alone — that it may be deemed 
presumptuous by some to gainsay it; but the 
system is so easily demonstrated to be false, that 
I can only be surprised at its having been re- 
ceived. Etty has, I grant, in some instances hit 
beautifully the color of light flesh, but in tbe 
shadows — a great test of the colorist — ^he is so 
unmitigatedly bad, that no American portrait 
painter who could feel the value of clearness of 
shadow would recognize the claim setup for him 
as the greatest colorist since Titian-^nay, he 
would pronounce him no colorist at all. Nowj 
any one who has ever looked carefiiUy at Natute, 
and at one of Page's portraits, will know that 
the color of the flesh can be as well distinguished 
and represented in shadow as in light ; but in 
Etty, as you pass froin light you go from color, 
and enter into a muddy kind of mess that must 
be to a painter of true feeling the very SlongU 
of Despond. Of PickersgilU Frost, and others 
of his followers it can only be said, that without 
being as successful in their lights, they are 
quite as much so in their shadows. 

Maclise exhibits an allegorical figure of Jus- 
tice after the old pattern, showing all his char- 
acteristics strongly — mechanical drawing and 
dirty color. He draws from a formula, recog- 
nizing none of those distinctions so expressive of 
habits, condition, and temperament: it is not 
men, but man, that he draws, and that very 
wooden. His flesh color is a dirty brown all tHe 
way through. 

Webster has several small pictures of that 
class for which he has become so favorably and 
justly known. They are cottage interiorSj with 
rustic figures, in clear, pleasant color; and, 
though not great, are very pretty. 

Delaroche has a large picture — Cromwell 
viewing the dead body of Charles li-^a, poor 
specimen of so great a man, and a perfect libel 
On the Protector. 

The landscapes I shall notice in another com- 
munication, w; 

LoNEON, May, 1850. 



EXHIBITION OF THE ROVAt AC ADEMY— No. 11 
The landscape art of England (under which 
term I also include the marine painting) presents 
a far more healthy state of feeling than the figure 
painting, though much of the same characteris- 
tics are visible. There are great, talent and 
facility of execution, and' absence of gehiiis in 
its proper sense. 

The color is generally very truthfdl, and 
character is well expressed, but it amounts to 
little more than portraiture. In Turner alone 
is it ennobled. As an artist,. he stands alone; 
and others have done nothing, involving a prin- 
ciple in Art that he has not done better. 

Stanfield, as a mere painter, is the first of those 
whom the present exhibition will bring to our 
notice. For exquisite finish' and truthfulness in 
detail, he is remarkable ; but the bodily pre- 
sence of the pigment is too evident to allow his 
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pictures to arrive at even imitative art. The 
water seems anything but transparent, and the 
clouds anything but vapor. He is entirely de- 
void of imagination, or even of that quality so 
expressively called feeling. He is exceedingly 
accurate in drawing form, yet seems to have 
little perception of its ideal beauty, and one of 
his works contains the essential part of every 
other — ^you know them by one fair specimen. 
He exhibits five pictures. A witch scene from 
Macbeth — a total failure if the artist intended 
to make a pleasing or grand picture. The others 
are shore scenes. The best is a " Scene on the 
Maas, Market People watting for the Evening 
Tide:' 

Of the same class, but better in feeling for 
color, are two of E. W. Cooke's marines — tran- 
quil scenes, and painted with very great fresh- 
ness and transparency — The Port of Marseilles, 
and Rivera di Ponente, Gnlf of G enoa. The lat- 
ter is very remarkable for the depth and distance 
given to the water, looking down it from a height. 
CreswJck has two large open landscapes^ TAe 
First Sight of the iSeo,and The Wind on Shore. 
In the latter are some very excellent passages 
of light across the beach ; but the picture is not 
so pleasing as the former. Creswick is not a 
man of great powers of mind, but he has a keen 
eye for color, and studies nature faithfully. The 
shadows flitting across his landscape never look 
like darker ground, but show the local color 
pure and distinguishable. He has also several 
wood bits, which are equally fine in their way. 

Lee has several of his exquisite tree groups, 
which, for delicacy and lightness of foliage, are 
unrivalled. They do verily look as though a 
bird might fly through without breaking his head 
or wings. Pure and clear in the quality of the 
greens, they seem to me the perfection of true 
painting ; but the other parts of the landscape 
are accessory to the trees. 

J. D. Harding has two landscapes and adrawr 
ing very much like those of Stanfield, and in 
spirit hardly to be distinguished from them, 
though more faithfully painted, and better in 
some qualities of color. 

Martin exhibits " Tlie Last Man," an illustra- 
tion of the poem by Campbell. Martin is said to 
have been brought up in a coal mine, and as much 
is indicated by his system of light and shade. 
Its characteristics are gloom without grandeur, 
and blackness without depth. It is perhaps 
hardly fair to judge the man by the works of his 
old age, yet the manipulation seems as true and 
firm as ever, and the principles are the same. 
He is a man of strong fancy — hardly reaching 
the imaginative — and considerable power of 
mind, but for want of faithful study of nature, 
ruined as an artist. He has abandoned all truth 
for eflfect, insteuil of following efiect through 
truth ; and, as a consequence, his powers of con- 
ception, and even perception, seem to have be- 
come diseased, and a morbid longing for the 
startling and supernatural to have taken posses- 
sion of him. The picture of this year has the 
usual accompaniment of a black sky, sun, moon, 
comet, stars, &c., put in with a profusion which 
shames nature. I do not insist on truth as a 
requisite of Art ; but if one ventures to dispense 
with nature, ought he not to attempt something 
better ? 

Danby has a large picture of Spring, which 
far from justifies his reputation as the " poetical" 
artist. He seems to me a man of shallow but 



lively, semi-religious feeling. He too, like Martin, 
has neglected, for his own idealities, that humble 
following of nature which is the only reliable 
guide to the fountain of beauty and truth. He 
has a delicate appreciation of sentiment, and 
has painted some beautiful pictures, but there 
are few of his later works that do him credit. 

Eobcrts appears with a large number of his 
unequalled architectural views, mostly ruins in 
Egypt, or interiors. Though no exception to 
the general rule of English artists, he is a de- 
voted, conscientious student of that branch of 
his art to which he has devoted himself; and, 
though never great, his efforts are equal and 
sustained, and he rarely fails. 
Among the more lately risen candidates for pub- 
lic favor is Linnell, who seems to be the popular 
favorite at present — a circumstance which, 
with those cognizant of the taste of the many, 
would tell rather against than for him. As 
might be supposed, he is not great, but his 
pictures are sometimes pointed and pleasing, 
though not remarkably truthful. He is the best 
painter of nature, in its degraded forms, in the 
English school at the present day. There is 
nothing of the spirit of beauty in his pictures — 
they are merely picturesque. 

Turner gives probably his last contribution in 
four pictures. To appreciate him properly, one 
must see him in all his forms, for in very few of 
his pictures are all or many of his great quali- 
ties combined. At different times in his life, he 
appears in pursuit of different objects. This 
year he appears as a colorist ; and for gorgeous 
color and beauty of conception, there is nothing 
in his works surpassing the two pictures called 
" Mercury sent to admonish Mneas," and 
" JEneas relating his story to Dido. They are 
architectural landscapes — a morning and sunset. 
I will not say that they are like nature in its 
minuter qualities ; but like it in the impression 
they convey, they certainly are. The sun in the 
morning seems actually blazing out of the can- 
vas, and makes your eyes twinkle. Where Tur- 
ner aims at particular truth, no man has been 
able to realize more of it ; and where his inten- 
tion has been to give beauty, he has painted 
things that have never been equalled in that 
quality. In the pictures of this exhibition, he 
has abandoned himself entirely to magnificence 
of color, and such a blaze of it I never saw be- 
fore. The execution of his figures, to which so 
many object, is an essential part of his method; 
and were it more minute than it is, they would 
seem out of place entirely. 

By the indistinctness of outline in these as 
well as in other parts of his pictures, he obtains 
a quality of aerial perspective unattained by any 
body else. If then by such means his object is 
reached, why should any one cavil at the use of 
them .' It seems no less unreasonable to find 
fault with his pictures on such grounds than it 
would be to quarrel with one for bringing you 
a capital dinner on pewter plates ; and yet there 
are many who would do both. 

Of the Portraiture, one can only say it is the 
weakest point of the English Art. They by no 
means equal the American portrait painters, 
though in their exhibition they have the good 
sense to reject the poorest. The miniatures are 
very fine, some of Thorburn's groups being ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 

It is hardly fair to judge of the Art of Eng- 
land by the Royal Academy Exhibition, as the 



water color school is that in which the most 
talent is found. There are no pictures in the 
Academy equal to those of Haghe, Lewis, and 
especially Wehnert, whose picture of Caxtonre- 
ceiving his first proof, is certainly the finest his- 
torical picture in the exhibitions of this year. 
Besides, there is no landscape painter in the 
Academy, except Turner, equal to Pyne — more 
proof of the inefficacy of Academies. vr. 

London, May, 1850. 
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AMERICA^ ART AND ARTISTS. 
The Illustrations of the Present Num- 
ber. — " The Knight of Sayn " is an etching, by 
Burt, of Mr. Leutze's painting, the subject of 
which is taken from an old German ballad. The 
Knight of Lorch or Falkenstein (the legend is 
told of both castles) promised his daughter, the 
fair Ermengarde, to Kuno of Sayn, if he would 
ride up the rock to the castle, which he was 
able to do by the help of the gnomes, or earth- 
sprites. The accomplished artist has furnished 
us with a metrical translation of this ballad. 
It represents Kuno, a young and honored knight 
who had borne the banner in Palestine, riding 
through the woods in the red glow of evening, 
sad and down-hearted at the cruel conditions 
imposed by the obdurate old father. " Is my 
horse a griffin," he says, " to scale the bare 
rocks ? Have I the power of a cursed wizard to 
break open the mountain and construct a path ?" 

" Kuno of Sayn ! Kuno of Sayn !" 
Thrilled a voice like silver bell fine, 
" Promise to fill again tile mine 
Dug in the vale by vassals thine — 
To-morrow's sun shall see thee ride 
O'er the cliffs and ^vin thy bride." 
Then started the Knight; — before him stood 
Tlie Cliief of the Gnomes in cloak and hood ; 
Three spans vi^as he, and no more in height. 
And his beard was powdered with silvery light. 
Kuno was brave ; he knew not fear 
When in battle's front he poised the spear ; 
But pale and cold was his noble brow 
As he signed the cross and spoke the vow. 
Back rode he home, as in a dream, 
And sleepless watched for the morning beam; 
For all tlie night, till the dawn, the clang 
Of hammers and bolts and shovels rang. 
Now glows the sky with morning's light: 
A bridge is built to the rooky height — 
*' Lo ! here am I, Knight Kuno of Sayn, 
And fair Ermengarde is forever mine !" 

The composition in outline forming the second 
illustration was designed and etched by Hoppin, 
whose " Escape of Captain Wharton," from The 
Spy, was published by the Art-Union several 
years ago. The subject is the well-known inci- 
dent in the life of Capt. Smith, in which he is 
rescued from a cruel death by the interposition 
of Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhattan. The 
artist has attempted, in this etching, the strong 
and decided lines which characterize the works 
of some of the older masters, and which add to 
the force and expressiveness of the representa- 
tion, although they may detract somewhat from 
its delicacy and finish. 

New Work by Bingham. — A St. Louis paper 
says : — " Mr. George C. Bingham, ' the Mis- 
souri Artist,' at his studio, in this place, is 
about completing, for George W. Austen, Esq., 
of New- York, Treasurer of the American Art- 
Union, ()ne of the choicest specimens of Art 
with which we have met. It is of rare concep- 
tion, and most graphically delineated. The 
painting represents a Western scene — Shooting 
for Beef— ani presents a group of characters 
with life-like fidelity. There are seen the eager 
marksmen,_in the attire of the backwoodsman ; 
the log cabin at the cross roads, with sign above 
the door lintel, ' Post Office Grocery ;' the 
prize in contest, a fat ox, chained to a stump 
hard by ; a beautiful landscape in prospective, 
""'' ^ but a description is impossible. The 



and • 



painting is thirty-six by forty-nine inches. — 
Every feature on the canvas is instinct with 
life. Indeed, it seems an incarnation rather 
than painting, and gives us reason to exult in 



